THE BEST OF GOOD READING

>nly his sword had he, and with this he slew
lany; and they were as fishes which fly from
)me great dolphin in the sea. In all the bays
f a harbor they hide themselves, for the great
east devours them apace. So did the Trojans
ide themselves under the banks of the river.
And that hour would the Greeks have taken
tie city of Troy, but that Apollo saved it.

THE HORSE OF WOOD

For ten years King Agamemnon and the men
f Greece laid siege to Troy. But though sen-
ence had gone forth against the city, yet the
lay of its fall tarried, because certain of the gods
Dved it well and defended it, as Apollo, and
/Ears, the god of war, and Father Jupiter him-
elf, Wherefore Minerva put it into the heart
if Epeius, Lord of the Isles, that he should make
, cunning device wherewith to take the city.
s[ow the device was this: he made a great
lorse of wood, feigning it to be a peace offering
o Minerva, that the Greeks might have a safe
eturn to their homes. In the belly of this
here hid themselves certain of the bravest of
he chiefs, as Menelaiis, and Ulysses, and Thoas
he ^Etolian, and Machaon, the great physician,
ind Pyrrhus, son of Achilles (but Achilles
limself was dead, slain by Paris, Apollo help-
ng, even as he was about to take the city), and
>thers also, and with them Epeius himself. But
he rest of the people made as if they had
leparted to their homes; only they went not
arther than Tenedos, which was an island near
;o the coast.

Great joy was there in Troy when it was
loised abroad that the men of Greece had de-
parted. The gates were opened, and the people
pvent forth to see the plain and the camp. And
me said to another, as they went, "Here they
set the battle in array, and there were the tents
Df the fierce Achilles, and there lay the ships."
And some stood and marveled at the great
peace offering to Minerva, even the Horse of
wood. And Thymcetes, who was one of the
elders of the city, was the first who advised that
it should be brought within the walls and set in
the citadel. Now whether he gave this counsel
out of a false heart, or because the gods would
have it so, no man knows. But Capys, and
others with him, said that it should be drowned

in water, or burned with fire, or that men should
pierce it and see whether there were aught with-
in. And the people were divided, some crying
one thing and some another. Then came for-
ward the priest Laocoon, and a great company
with him, crying, "What madness is this?
Think ye that the men of Greece are indeed de-
parted, or that there is any profit in their gifts?
Surely, there are armed men in this mighty
Horse; or haply they have made it that they
may look down upon our walls. Touch it not,
for as for these men of Greece, I fear them, even
though they bring gifts in their hands."
And as he spake he cast his great spear at the
Horse, so that it sounded again. But the gods
would not that Troy should be saved.
Meanwhile there came certain shepherds,
dragging with them one whose hands were
bound behind his back. He had come forth to
them, they said, of his own accord, when they
were in the field. And first the young men
gathered about him mocking him, but when he
cried aloud, " What place is left for me, for the
Greeks suffer me not to live, and the men of
Troy cry for vengeance upon me?" they rather
pitied him, and bade him speak, and say whence
he came and what he had to tell.
Then the man spake, turning to King Priam:
"I will speak the truth, whatever befall me. My
name is Sinon, and I deny not that I am a
Greek. Only do thou, O king, have pity on
me, who have suffered many things, not having
harmed any man."
And King Priam had pity on him, and bade
them loose his bonds, saying, "Whoever thou
art, forget now thy country. Henceforth thou
art one of us. But tell me true: why made
they this huge Horse? Who contrived it?
What seek they by it? to please the gods or
to further their siege?"
Then said Sinon, and as he spake he stretched
his hands to the sky, "I call you to witness,
ye everlasting fires of heaven, that with good
right I now break my oath of fealty and reveal
the secrets of my countrymen. Listen then, 0
king. All our hope has ever been in the help of
Minerva. But, from the day when Diomed and
Ulysses dared, having bloody hands, to snatch
her image from her holy place in Troy, her face
was turned from us. Well do I remember how
the eyes of the image, well-nigh before they had